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The Philanthropist. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
—_-_. 


The revisal of our penal code is likely to engage the 
‘early consideration of the legislature; and some consi- 
derable ameliération of its provisions will, in all proba- 
bility, be introduced into Parliament, with the concur- 
rence of the ministers. At such a crisis, it will not be 
incompatible with the nature of our work, to lay be- 
fore our readers the opinions of some of the wisest phi- 
danthropists and legislators upon a subject of such intense 
interest.—Ediis. Kal. 








Sin Tuomas More.—“ I think putting thieves 
to death is not lawful; and it is plain and obvious 
that it is absurd, and of ill consequence to the com- 
monwealth, that a thief and a murderer should be 
equally punished : for if a robber sees that his dan- 
gee is the same if he is convicted of theft, as if he 
were guilty of murder, this will naturally incite him 
to kill the person whom otherwise he would only have 
robbed; since, if the punishment is the same, 
there is more security, and less danger of discovery, 
when he that can best make it is put out of the way; 
so that terrifying thieves too much provokes them 
to cruelty.” 

Da, JouNsoN.— 
observes, of dreadful things the most dreadful ; 
evil, beyond which nothing can be threatened by 
sublunary power, or feared from human enmity or 
vengeance. This terror should, therefore, be reserved 
as the last resort of authority, as the strong: st and 
most operative of prohibitory sanctions, and placed 
before the treasure of life, to guard from invasion 
what cannot be restored. To equal robbery with 
murder, is to reduce murder to robbery ; to con- 
found in common minds the gradations of iniquity, 
and incite the commission of a greater crime, and 
prevent the detection of a less. If only murder 
were punished with death, few robbers would stain 
their hands in blood; but when, by the last act 
of cruelty, no new danger is incurred, and greater 
security may be obtained, upon what principle shall 
we bid them forbear? They who would rejoice 
at the correction of a thief, are yet shocked at the 
thought of destroying him. His crime shrinks to 
nothing compared with his misery; and severity de- 
feats itself by exciting pity.” 


Death is, as one of the ancients 
an 





SiR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE.—*“ Yet, though we 
may glory in the wisdom of the English Law, we 
shall find it more difficult to justify the frequency 
of capital punishment to be found therein: inflicted 
(perhaps inattentively) by a multitude of successive 
independent statutes, upon crimes very different in 
their natures. It isa melancholy truth, that among the 
variety of actions which men are daily liable to com- 
mit, no less than an hundred and sixty have been 
declared by Act of Parliament to be felonies without 
benefit of clergy; or in other words, to be worthy 
of instant death. So dreadful a list, instead of 
diminishing, increases the number of offenders. The 
injured, through compassion, will often forbear to 
prosecute ; juries, through compassion, will some- 
times forget their oaths, and either acquit the guilty, 
or mitigate the nature of the offence; and the 
judges, through compassion, will respite one half 
of the convicts, and recommend them to the Royal 
Mercy. Among so many chances of escaping, the 
needy and hardened offender overlooks the multitude 
that suffer; he boldly engages in some desperate 
attempt, to relieve his wants or supply his vices ; 
and, if unexpectedly the hand of justice overtake 
him, he deems himself peculiarly unfortunate in fal- 
ling at last a sacrifice tu those laws, which long im- 
punity has taught him to contemn.” 

In support of the opinion of this great Lawyer, 
that an amendment of our penal code was necessary, 
Sir W. Blackstone shrewdly observes, “* That had a 
committee been appointed but once in one hundred 
years, to revise the criminal law, it could not have 
continued to this hour, a felony without Lenefit of 
clergy, to be seen for one month in company with 
Gypsies !” 

Dr. Frankuin.—“ Is there then no difference in 
value between property and life? If I think it right 
that the crime of murder be punished with death, 
not only as an equal punishment of the crime, but 
tv prevent other murders, does it follow that I must 
approve of inflicting the same punishment for a little 
invasion of my property by theft? If I am not 
myself so barbarous, and bloody-minded, and re- 
vengeful as to kill afellow-creature for stealing from 
me fourteen shillings aud three-pence, how can I 
approve of a law that does it? It is said, by those 
who knew Europe generally, thut there are more 
thefts committed and punished annually in England 
than in all other nations put together /!” 


Dr. Cotqunoun.—* In the present state of so- 
ciety it becomes indispensibly necessary, that of- 
fences, which in their nature are highly iujurious to 
the public, and where no mode of prevention can be 
established, should be punished by the forfeiture of 
life; but these dreadful examples should be exhi- 
bited as seldom as possible; for while, on the one 
hand, such punishments often defeat the ends of 
justice, by their not being carried into execution ; 
so ou the other, by being often repeated, they lose 
their effect upon the minds of the people.” 


Str SAMUEL RomILty.—* In the Criminal Law 
of this country, he had always cousidered it is a very 
great defect, that capital punishments were frequent 
and were appointed, he could not say inflicted, for 
so many crimes. No principle could be more clear 
than that it is the cerfainty much more than the 
severity of punishments which renders them effica- 
cious.” 

Tue Ricgut HoNoURABLE WILLIAM PITT.— 
Mr. Wilberforce says :— So deeply was Mr. Pitt 
convinced of the improper severity of our laws, that, 
to my knowledge, that distinguished person had it 
in contemplation to submit the whole of our Penal 
Code to the revision of some able Lawyers, fer the 
purpose of digesting a plan to diminish the sangui- 
nary nature of its punish ts, so inconsistent with 
the justice of humanity for which this country is so 
peculiarly distinguished.” 














Aiograpbical Protices. 


BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE REV. 
WILLIAM SHEPHERD. 








t& We have often had it in contemplation to attempt 
what might be termed a biographical outline of ‘* Lan- 
cashire worthies ;” amongst whom, of course, the sub- 
ject of the present sketch would have been entitled to 
a conspicuous place. We are fully aware that the me- 
moirs of living characters have not often much claim to 
public confidence. On the one hand, the partiality of 
friendship, and on the other, the enmity of party pre- 
judice, where the individual has taken any conspicuous 
share in the politics of the day, render a faithful por- 
trait of his character a desideratum not very likely to be 





attained. The estimable indiyidual who is the subje 
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of the annexed brief sketch, has mixed so much with 
the political world, that we should have despaired of 
being able to give any kind of outline of his history 
without deviating from our invariable rule, to avoid po- 
litics in every shape. vn article in the last number of 
the Imperial Magazine, which we proceed to lay before 
our readers, has, however, obviated some of our diffix 
culties, by treating the subject in a way perfectly com. 
patible with our plan ; and, although so limited a view 
does not possess the interest which would attach to 
a wider and more general range, we are of opinion, 
that the memoir, in its present form, will prove in- 
teresting to our readers, particularly in Liverpool and 
im Lancashire.—Edit. Kal. 





‘Mr. Shepherd was born at Liverpool, No- 
vember 11, 1768; his father was a respec- 
table tradesman, whose talents and good 
conduct procured him an introduction to 
society above his own rank in life. His 
mother was a daughter of the Reverend 
Benjamin Mather, a dissenting minister at 
Over-Darwin, a popular preacher, and pos- 
sessed of an independent fortune. 


On the death of his father, Mr. Shep- 
herd was received into the family of his ma- 
ternal uncle, the Reverend Tatlock Mather, 
pastor of a dissenting congregation at Rain- 
ford, near Prescot, who, being a bachelor, 
adopted him as his son, and instructed him 
in the elements of useful knowledge: he 
afterwards went as a day-scholar to Hol- 
den’s academy, at Rainford, where he con- 
tinued for upwards of six years, the princi- 
pal part of which time he was under the 
tuition of the Reverend John Braithwaite. 
From Rainford, Mr. Shepherd was removed 
to Bolton, and placed under the tuition of 
the Reverend Philip Holland, who is still 
remembered as an excellent scholar, and a 
most accurate teacher ; and of whom, Mr. 
Shepherd has been frequently heard to de- 
clare, with the most grateful emotions, 
that, to the admirable precepts of this skil- 
ful instructor, he is indebted for the more 
efficient portion of his education, 


When Mr. Shepherd had attained his 
fifteenth year, his uncle died, bequeathing 
him to the care of his intimate friend, the 
Rev. Richard Godwin, minister of Gateacre 
chapel, who, on his determining to devote 
himself to the ministry, sent him to the 
dissenting academy at Daventry, in North- 
amptonshire, where he was admitted on the 
foundation. Here he continued three years, 
under the tuition of the Reverend Messrs. 
Belsham, Broadbent, and Cogan, who were 
respectively divinity, mathematical, and clas- 
sical tutors. From Daventry, Mr. Shep- 


] 





considerably increased. Mr. Shepherd had 
resided in Mr. Yates’s family about two 
years, when he received a call to the pasto- 
ral superintendence over the Unitarian con- 
gregation at Gateacre, where he then went 
to reside, having entered into the matri- 
monial connection with Miss Nicholson, 
daughter of the late Mr. Robert Nicholson, 
merchant, of Liverpool. 
Shepherd had established his residence at 
Gateacre, he opened a seminary for the 
classical education of young gentlemen, 
which he still continues. 


man Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Shepherd imbibed a 
partiality for Italian literature, and was in- 
duced, by a perusal of that gentleman’s in- 
teresting history of Lorenzo de Medici, to 
undertake the publication of a life of Poggio 
Bracciolini, a very celebrated [talian scho- 


no accurate account had hitherto been given. 
This work, which was published in 1802, 
stands in high and deserved estimation with 
the literary world; and it has been tran- 
slated into the French, Italian, and Ger- 
man languages. 
and elegant ; the remarks on authors, evince 
a sound discriminating judgment; and the 
reflections on events, a discerning and cul- 
tivated mind, 


then fifty-five years old, and who had led a 
very dissipated life, married a lady “ who 
had not seen eighteen summers.” 
to justify his conduct for this extraordinary 
step, he wrote a formal treatise on the ques- 


herd removed to the New College at Hack- 
ney, where he had the advantage of the 
instruction of those eminent and learned 
men Dr. Kippis and Dr. Rees, and also of 
Mr. Belsham, who was appointed divinity 
tutor to the New College during Mr. Shep- 
herd’s residence there. 


On the completion of his studies, Mr. 
Shepherd left the college; and, no situa- 
tion immediately presenting itself, he ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Rev. John 
Yates, of Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, 
to undertake the office of private tutor to 
his children. During his residence in Mr. 
Yates’s family, Mr. Shepherd occasionally 
performed divine service at the Unitarian 
chapel at Knowsley. His congregation was 
at first very small ; but, during his ministry, 
its numbers and respectability were very 


Soon after Mr. 


From his intimacy with our worthy towns- 


ar of the fifteenth century, and of whom 


The style is manly, pure, 


About the year 1435, Poggio, who was 


In order 


tion “An seni sit uxor ducenda?” This 
curious composition never had been made 
public till the year 1805, when a few co. 
pies were printed by Mr. Shepherd, for 
distribution among his friends, from the 
MS. in the Royal Library at Paris. 

In 1814, Mr Shepherd published the re. 
sult of two excursions to France, uader the 
title of “* Paris, in 1802 and 1814.” This 
work, which is generally commended for its 
impartiality, has gone through three edi- 
tions, 

In 1815, Mr. Shepherd, conjointly with 

the Rev. Mr. Joyce, and the Rev. Dr. Car- 
penter, published, in two octavo volumes, 
a general compendium of the various ob- 
jects of liberal study, under the title of 
“« Systematic Education; or, Elementary 
Instruction in the various departments of 
Literature and Science, with practical rules 
for studying each branch of useful know- 
ledge.” The first edition of this work was 
very speedily disposed of; a second has 
since been printed ; and, as the work ob- 
tains very general approbation, it will, in 
all probability, reach several more. 
Besides the above works, Mr. Shepherd 
has been the author of several occasional 
pamphlets, and a variety of fugitive pieces 
and poems, which have appeared in dif- 
ferent periodical publications. Of these, al- 
though some are on subjects of importance, 
we have no means of ascertaining either the 
extent or the merit, many of them having 
been printed without any signature; and 
few, if any, bearing the author’s name.” 

















‘* Tam but a gatherer and dispose’ of other men’s 
stuff.” - WorrTon. 








THE TRAVELER. 








THE QUEEN’S RECEPTION AT TUNIS. 
——- 

The following aecount of her Majesty’s reception at 
Tunis is taken from ‘* The Journal of her Majesty the 
Queen, to Tunis, Greece, and Palestine, written by 
Louise Dumont: . with other corresponding papers, 
collected in Switzerland, and translated by Edgar 
Garston.”” She says,— 

« On the 12th, her Royal Highness went 
to pay a visit to the Bey, at his country 
residence. Al] the Turkish Officers accom- 





panied her, and on the road went through 
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avery pretty manceuvre to entertain her. 
They galloped forward with their horses, 
which seemed rather to fly than to run; 
when advanced to some distance, they 
wheeled round, and returned with the ve- 
locity of lightning, discharging their mus- 
kets, and exhibiting a sham fight together. 
It is difficult to conceive how a man, mount- 
ed on a fiery horse, swift as the wind, can 
load his piece and discharge it with so much 
facility ; but such is their manner of car- 
rying on war. In other respects they are 
very cowardly, and a Christian need not 
fear an encounter with thirty Turks. Their 
uniform nearly made us expire with laugh- 
ter; they looked like so many old women ; 
some had white head dresses ; (2 papillons, ) 
others had grey handkerchiefs fastened on 
the head, and cloaks, made like mantillas, 
on their shoulders, with large wooden boots 
on their legs. During a journey of three 
miles we were much diverted with this 
masquerade. We then arrived at the Pa- 
lace of the Bey, who received her Royal 
Highness. Her Royal Highness had the 
kindness to present us to him: after a short 
conversation (they conversed in Italian) 
he took the Princess by the hand, and con- 
ducted her into his seraglio. She com- 
manded us to follow her; the gentlemen 
remained in the hall, it being forbidden for 
any man to enter the seraglio under pain 
of death. We were introduced into a mag- 
nificent room: the women were dressed 
with ineredible splendour, being loaded 
with gold, diamonds, and precious stones ; 
their legs were uncovered, and their ankles 
encircled with diamond chains; their fingers 
were covered with rich rings, and the tips 
of them painted black. The Princess 
seated herself with the Bey and his first 
wife upon rich cushions; five wives of the 
rank of slaves, presented napkins wrought 
with gold; and afterwards the richest col- 
lation that can be pictured was served to 
them ; there were full two hundred different 
dishes all served upon gold. After the 
repast, the slaves brought their finest per- 
fumes, and sprinkled us from head to foot ; 
our dresses have not even yet lost the 
scent. The Bey ordered music to be 
brought. Six old women commenced play- 
ing a sort of charivari, which deafened our 
hearing, but it was most excellent melody of 
the Turkish court ; and the old women were 
the most perfect of its songstresses. After- 
wards, the eldest son of the Bey (he who 





is now reigning) took her Royal High- 
ness by the hand, and conducted her into 
his own seraglio, whither also we followed 
her. That of the son is more extensive 
than that of the father, and contains more 
women ; but they were not so richly dressed, 
with the exception of his wife, who was 
very beautiful, as was also that of the se- 
cond son, The ceremonies with which we 
were received in the first seraglio were re- 
peated in this; the women crowded round 
us, and appeared delighted to see us. Un- 
fortunate creatures! we were undoubtedly 
the first strangers whom they had seen 
since they were first immured like encaged 
birds in these cloisters. When once the 
doors of the mansion are closed upon them 
they come forth no more, and meet the 
eye of no one save the Princes, by whom 
they are treated like slaves. When the 
Princes enter they all hasten to kiss their 
hands; it is the only favour enjoyed by 
them. They are enormously fat, and those 
who are most bulky are esteemed the most 
beautiful ; those who are slender are lightly 
valued, and even scarcely looked at. They 
are constantly guarded and watched by 
eunuchs; thus I look upon them as buried 
alive. It is said that there are five hundred 
in the palace at Tunis. At Athens her 
Royal Highness gave two balls to the Gre- 
cian ladies. Their manner of dancing is 
insipid to the last degree, (pour mourir d’en- 
nui.) They are not permitted to dance 
with the gentlemen, but merely by them- 
selves; and the dance consists of nothing 
more than taking each other's hand and 
turning. The first, or the one who dances 
best, holds a handkerchief in her hand, 
which she constantly waves; the accompa- 
nying music is simply la, la, la, la, la, and 
la, la, la, without variety. Added to this, 
their want of grace makes one fancy them 
puppets moved by wires. The lower rank 
of women wear a head-dress, composed of 
a silver coin, called barras, which is equi- 
valent to a raps of Switzerland; they have 
also necklaces of the same materials; the 
coins are pierced in the centre, and placed 
on an iron wire. The women who are 
more wealthy, wear gold coin in the same 
style, and in great profusion. Both the 
poor and the wealthy unstring them, when 
they have no other money, or in preference 
to borrowing, and distribute to the many 
poor who offer themselves every where, and 
invariably limit their petition to a barras.”” 


JSMiscellanies. 


CONTINENTAL FANCY BALL, 
AT THE CASTLE ROYAL, BERLIN, 
—<=__ 
The following (being the published extract of a 
private letter recently received from the continent) 
may not be altogether uninteresting to our readers. 








“ On the 27th, we had here a most splendid Court 
festival. It took place in the state roums of the 
Castle Royal, where the (so called) white-hall and 
the adjoining apartments had been fitted up for it. 
The idea of this splendid exhibition of royal pomp 
was taken from Moore’s beautiful poem, Lalla 
Rookh. It was supposed that the royal couple, 
Lalla Rookh and the Prince Abiris, along with 
Aurengzeb and Abdallah, attended by their Queen 
and the people forming their courts, were present 
at the representation of the principal episodes by 
tableaux vivans formed by the peuple, whose atti- 
tudes, remaining unchanged for a certain time, con- 
vey the idea of a living picture. For this purpose a 
theatre had been constructed in the hall, in which 
these pictures were exhibited. They consisted of 
scenes taken from the four poetical narratives inter- 
woven in the poem, viz. that of the veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan, that of Peri and the Paradise, that of 
the Ghebers, and lastly, that of the Feast of Roses. 
Each of these dramatic performances (if you may 
call them so) was preluded by a song, containing a 
poetical narrative of the scenes which the spectators 
were to behold. These songs, from the pen of Dr. 
Spiker, the Royal Librarian, were admirably set to 
music by the Chevalier Spontini, the leader of the 
band royal, who had also composed the introductory 
march and the music for the ballet, with which the 
whole finished. 

While this march was performing by the band 
royal, the Courts of Aurengzeb and Abdallah, as well 
as the Princess Lalla Rookh, and the Prince Abiris 
entered, all of them in their Indian and Bucharian 
dresses. Lalla Rookh was represented by her Royal 
Highness the Grand Duchess of Prussia, daughter 
of his Majesty, and the Prince Abiris, by his Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, 
Aurengzeb was Prince William, brother to his Ma- 
jesty, and Abdallah his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland. The dresses of these illustrious 
persons were uncommonly magnificent, as was also 
that of her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of 
Russia. The rest of the Royal Family appeared as 
Indian or Bucharian Princes, sons, daughters, aud 
Nobles of Aurengzeb and Abdallah, and in dresses 
of the people they were to represent, The last tab- 
leau, where the parts of Munmahal and Dishehanger 
were performed by Madame de Perponger, and bis 
Royal Highness the Duke Charles of Meclenburgh 
was followed by a ballet executed by the ladies aud 
gentlemen of the Court, as also in the national 
dresses, and wearing wreaths of roses. The enter- 
tainment was most splendid, and the number of peo- 
ple present (part of whom, however, could but see 
the performance) is estimated to have amounted to 
upwards of 4000. 





Such are the vicissitudes of human life, that a person, 
we believe allied to a most opulent family in Berkshire, 
and to a late Member for Wallingford, educated at 
Westminster School, of no common attainments, and in 
the opinion of the late Dr. Horsley, as well as Dr. Vin- 
cent, once of great public promise, a Member of the 
University of Oxford, and a Barrister at Law, is now a 

auper upon the parish of Camberwell, and was lately 
fegsing is bread in Wales !—Morning paper. 





Taste.—A* bruiser, of Hibernian merit, having lately 
visited New York, in hopes of carrying on his profession, 
received so little encouragement, that he returned in 
disgust, declaring that the Yankees had no taste for the 
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Poetry. 
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LINES, 
SUGGESTED ON A VISIT TO BOLTON ABBEY, NEAR 
SKIPTON. 


ie 


The genial sun’s departing ray 

In twilight left the passing day, 

Yet many a lingering beam he sh 

On towering Barden’s* rocky head, 
When robed in evening’s sober vest 
He sunk beneath the ruddy west, 

And left to gloomy silent night 

His daughter Cinthia’s silvery light, 
To guide where Bolion’s turrets rise 

In mantled ruins on our eyes. 

Deep in the bosom of the vale 
Extended groves and glades we hail ; 
While naked hills above us rise 
Directing to the azure skies. 

Now ’d the moss-clad walls around, 
Religion’s consecrated ground, 

We reach the mansions of the dead 
With many a beauteous flow’r o’erspread : 
No spot so sacred,—none so fair, 
Salutes the traveler as there ; 

Where Death’s unconscious victims lay, 
Till the great resurrection day. 

But gentle forms the monster wears, 
And lovely images he bears, 

When fairest nature smiles around 
The cemetery’s rising ground ; 

And smiling leads to gentle rest, 

On parent Earth’s indulgent breast. 
Midst lordly man’s superior clay 

The abbey’s hoary walls decay ; 

And now the mouldering stones may fall 
On those who raised the abbey wall : 
The crystal Wharfe, with silent tide, 
Winds by the lovely ruin’s side ; 
While opposite, the pendant trees, 
With gentle murm’rings meet the breeze. 
The gothic arch, the mantled tower, 
The ivy-bosom’d owlet’s bower, 

The silent choir, the tottering wall, 
Circled in solemn stillness all, 

In pensive musing hold the mind ; 
While busy mem’ry looks behind, 

And tells of Superstition’s reign, 

In the monastic, dark domain: 

But Charity would whis ring say— 

«‘ Here heavenly Hope diffus’d her ray ; 
And oft the Gospel’s power was foun 
Even in Superstition’s ground :” 

But now its former glory’s fled, 
And all its sainted tenants dead. 
Yes, they no more behold the scene 
So lovely from the Abbey green : 
No more the lark with rapid rise, 
Directs their matins to the skies ; 
The song of birds, the torrent’s roar, 
Shall here salute their ears ne more. 


Now having pass’d the fertile glade, 
We walk beneath the grateful shade ; 
The opening vistas oft disclose 
Where silent Wharfe meandering flows, 
And squirrels, all in chearful glee, 

Leap merrily from tree to tree ; 

The wild-duck, frightened from her seat, 
Flies to a more secure retreat, 

And, closed the labours of the day, 

The linnet chaunts his vesper lay. ® 


The sinuous tracks above us show 
A pathway from the vale below 





To where the leafy woods between 

The woodman’s neat thatch’d cot is seen ; 
Secluded cottager, and blest, 

Who here with joyous peace may rest ; 
And though apart from men thou dwell, 
The timid lev’ret knows thee well; 

And tripping o'er the neighbouring green, 
Is often thy companion seen ; 

While woodland songsters shail repay 
Thy labours with their vocal lay. 


From this embosom’d sweet retreat, 
We ramble to the moss-built seat, 
Where oft the rustic board receives 
Such viands as the country gives. 
Tir’d nature here may rest awhile, 
Gaze on the lovely scene and smile. 
Below an artless grot appears, 

Midst varied shrubs and hanging briars ; 
While venerable oaks around 

Spread majesty thro’ all the ground. 
Hence the delighted vision roves 

O’er distant hills and shadowy groves ; 
And hence we view the purling stream 
Oft glittering in the moonlight beam, 
When Cynthia peeping o’er the hill, 
Just as her horns begin to fill, 

Her silvery tints around her shed 
Where Barden’s ruin rears its head ; 
But lovely is thy solitude, 

Sublime thy prospect grand and rude. 
The winds amongst thy ruins play, 

In winter’s dark and gloomy day. 


But now the night-bifd’s time is come, 
The weary herdsman hies him home ; 
And wandering deer at rest are laid, 
Beneath the oak’s thick spreading shade : 
And I, a wanderer, must return, 

From tombs and falling towers to learn 
How vain the boast of human pride! 
How near to dust we are allied ! 





W.S. 
—~P-DO<S°3eG 
To THE REv. L-N-6-R-D, 


On learning that he has entertained a wish to reprove the 
author for smiling at Celia, in church. 
— 
§* Guiltless I gazed” ——— 
Pope. 
—<—>— 
And must each sense its use forego, 
The chastest glance not be forgiven ? 
And are those rules your sect allow, 
Severely rigid, taught from heaven ? 


From drinking in the orient light, 
The eye of health as well restrain ; 
Or check the captive’s wild delight, 
When freedom hastes to burst his chain. 


And is it in the Book of Life, 

The temp’rate use of bliss to awe ? 
And can religion be at strife 

With réason and with nature’s law ? 


Let nature’s book my care engage, 
There in each line a God we trace : 

And where unfolds a fairer page 
Than that disclos’d in Celia’s face? 


Heav’n cast such forms in angel-mould, 
Tocharm the eye and teach us love; 
That in the work we might behold - 
An image of the blest above. 


Devotion is but love refin’d : 
Heav’n gives us sanction to admire; 
Can low affections touch the mind’ 
That kindles with seraphic fire ? 





Barden Tower, arvin, about two miles further up the vale. 


St. Anne-street J.P. 





A CHARACTER FROM THE LIFR. 


i 


Of all vile things I hate a fop the most, 

Whose ory pleasure is to strut and boast ; 

The purse-proud reprobate, with empty head, 
Delights on hapless misery to tread ; 

And whilst on poverty his taunts he throws, 
Forgets the mire from which himself arose. 

No tale of woe, or widow’d mother’s tears, 

No starving wretch borne down by grief and years, 
No tatter’d orphan, trembling with the cold, 

Or helpless cripple agued, palsied, old, 

Have e’er from him receiv’d the least relief 

Or kindly solace to assuage their grief : 

Stranger to pity, egotist, and knave ; 

To fashion’s follies a most abject slave ; 

Proud, foolish, haughty, and himself well fed, 
He'd let the poor man starve for want of bread. 
Liverpool. D. 








bo NETS 5 <_- SE P AE E ALP T me a Ce es 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
—> 


HORZ OTIOSZ. 


No. VIII. 


_ 


Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi. Horace. 
—= 
That true genius, like real virtue, is not the ex. 
clusive privilege of any particular class of men, will 
not, I think, be disputed: there is abundant proof 
of its having dwelt with those who are not the fa- 
vourites of fortune; in fact, the literary world is, and 
ever must be a republic, in which are no hereditary 
titles, no hereditary dignity; nor is it always the 
inbalntant of the splendid temples which are dedi- 
cated to its use. 


Scarce a bow-shot from the college, 
Half a world from sense or knowledge! 


says Swift ; with how much truth we do not stop to 
inquire. He was not, however, very remarkable for 
the correctness of his assertions, when, by twisting 
a little, he could give point to his satire. 

Amongst the ranks of those, who, from the hum- 
blest stations in life, have risen to literary eminence, 
many have been shoemakers. Such was Mr. Drew, 
the author of 4n Essay on the Immortality of the 
Soul, and several other works, distinguished by the 
simplicity of their style, and the clearness and force 
of the reasoning faculties of the author, who has 
given a sketch of his own life iu the preface to one 
of his works (On the Being of a God) to which 
we must refer, Jenkinson, an artist of great talent, 
who lately died iu this town, unfortunately in po. 
verty and distress! was also, we believe, a shoe 
maker in his early days. But we pass on, more 
particularly to notice another of the sons of Crispin, 
Rebert Bloomfield, the author of the Farmer’s Boy, 
a beautiful poem, containing many noble flights of 
fancy, much energy and sweetness of versification, 
and that simplicity, the want of which has caused 
thefailure of most attempts at rural poetry. Bloom- 
field was fortunate in having for his editor Mr. 
Capel Lofft, who has written a preface (containing a 
sketch of the author’s life) for the Zarmer’s Boy. 
Bloomfield’s poetry, when ushered into the world 
under the auspices of this editor, was for a time 
very popular. The Farmer’s Boy soon reached a 
fourth edition. It has, however, been overwhelmed 
by the innumerable productions of the press, and 
is now almost forgotten ; notwithstanding which, it 
is certainly a poem of very superior merit. Dr. 





Drake, in his Literary Hours, has the following 
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remarks upon it:— Those who are partial to the 
country ;—and where is the man of geuius who feels 
not a delight approaching to ecstacy fromthe con- 
templation of its scenery, and the happiness which 
its cultivation diffuses?—those who have paid at- 
tention to the process of husbandry, and who view 
its occurrences with interest; who are, at the same 
time, alive to the minutiz of the animal and vege- 
table kingdom ; who mark 


« How nature paints her colours; how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweets,” 


will derive, from the study of this poem, a gratificu- 
tion the most permanent and pure.” * * * * 
“ From the review now taken of the Farmer's Boy, 
it will be evident, I think, that, owing to its har- 
mony and sweetness of versification, its benevolence 
of sentiment, and originality of imagery, it is enti- 
tled to rank very high in the class of deseriptive and 
pastoral poetry.” 

It may seem a paradoxical assertion, that the 
beauty of this poem is in a great measure owing to 
the author’s ignorance of the classical productions 
of antiquity; which, nevertheless, we believe to 
hive been the case. Nymphs and satyrs, heroes 
and deities, had so long been at the beck of every 
rhymster, that they had become as disgusting as 
the leaden monuments, formal fountains, and clip 
ped trees, with which our gardens were ornamented 
eighty years since. Of these, Giles (this is the name 
our author assumed) knows nothing; he has happily 
represented nature in lively, but true colours, In- 
stead of that “ tame and servile adherence to classi- 
cal imagery and costume,” which most of our poets 
have more or less submitted to, he has faithfully 
portrayed “that profusion of picturesque beauty, 
and that originality of manner and peculiarity o 
employment, which our rustics every where present.” 


O come, blest spirit! whatsoe’er thou art, 

Thou rushing warmth that hover’st round my heart ; 
Sweet inmate, hail! thou source of sterling joy, 
That poverty itself cannot destroy : 

Be thou my muse; and faithful still to me, 

Retrace the paths of wild obscurity. 

No deeds of arms my humble lines rehearse ; 

No Alpine wonders thunder through my verse : 
The roaring cataract, the snow-topt hill, 

Inspiring awe, till breath itself stands still ! 
Nature’s sublimer scenes ne’er charmed mine eyes, 
Nor Science led me through the boundless skies ; 
From meaner objects far my raptures flow : 

O paint these raptures! bid my bosom glow ! 

And lead my soul to extasies of praise, 

For all the blessings of my infant days ! 

Bear me through regions where gay Fancy dwells $ 
But mould to Truth’s fair form what Memory tells. 


Such is the invocation to the Farmers Boy! 
which at once betrays the strength of fancy, and the 
want of regular cultivation in the author. A more 
classical poet would not perhaps have addressed 


“ That rushing warmth that hover’st round my heart ;”” 


he would have made use of more polished language, 
and very probably would have produced a line of 
sonorous nonsense. He could not have expressed 
his feelings more simply, or more clearly, though he 
might have done so more elegantly. If any excuse 
were requisite for a few trifling faults to be found 
ia this poem, it would be sufficient to state, that its 
author was a young shoemaker, whose education 
had been confined to three months’ instruction at a 
country school; after which, be lived some short 
time as servant to a farmer, where he imbibed his 
enthusiastic love of the country, He then, at the 
e of fifteen, went to London, and lived with a 
brother, from whom he learnt his trade, Here he 
had an opportunity of reading in the newspapers, 
the long and beautiful speeches of Burke, Fox, and 
North, in which he frequently met with hard words 
which be was unacquainted with. His brother 
bought him a dictionary, to which he referred when 
ata loss. (This anecdote proves that his literary 
acquirements were but few.) He also read Thomp- 
son’s Seasons, Paradise Lost, and some novels. 


His Farmer’s Béy was composed in a garret 
amid six or seven other work people. The literary 
world who are well acquainted with the treacherous- 
ness of memory, and how soon the most happy 
ideas are lost for want of quickness in noting down, 
must be surprised to know, that, either from the 
contracted state of his pecuniary resources to pur- 
chase paper, or from other r » he composed 
the latter part of is Autumn, and the whole of his 
Winter, in his head, without committing one line 
to paper. But this was not all, be went still a step 
further, he not only composed and committed that 
part of the work to his retentive memory, but he 








Her night, which knows of no returning dawn f 
* * * e * * cd * 


Some tufted mole-hill, thro’ the live long day, 
She calls her throne ; there weeps her life away ; 
And oft the gaily passing stranger stays 

His well-timed step, and takes a silent gaze, 

Till sympathetic drops unbidden start, 

And pangs quick springing, muster round his heart; 
And soft he treads with other gazers round, 

And fain would catch her sorrow’s plaintive sound ; 
One word alone is all that strikes the ear, 

One short,  patheticn simple word,—‘0h dear !” 

A thousand times repeated to the wind, 

That wafts the sigh, but leaves the pang behind.” 


corrected it all in his head; and, as he said, when it 
was thus prepared “ J had nothing to do but to write 


it down.” 


By this new and wonderful mode of composition, 
he studied and completed his Farmer's Boy in a 
garret, among six or seven workmen, without their 


even suspecting any thing of the matter! 


Blomfield labours under a great disadvantage in 


having divided his poem into four parts, each con- 
taining a description of one of his seasons. Thomp- 
son’s work is so celebrated, that few having read 
that, would ever think of turning te the labours 
of the buinble Farmer’s Boy, in expectation of any 
thing but a feeble imitation of that which has been | ! 
so nobly performed by that well-known bard. Such 
were the prejudices of Mr, Lofft, as he tells us in| t 
his preface :— 

“At first, I confess, seeing it divided into four 
seasons, J had to encounter a prepossession, nut 
very advantageous to any writer; that the author 
was treading in a path already so admirably trodden 
by Thompson; and might be adding one more to 
an attempt already so often, but so injudiciously 
and unhappily made, of transmitting that noble 
poem from blank verse into rhyme; from its own 
pure native gold into an unalloyed metal of incom- 
parably less splendour, permanency, and worth, 

*T had soon, however, the pleasure of finding 
myself relieved from that apprehension ; and of dis- 
covering, that, although the delineation of Rural 
Scenery naturally branches itself iuto these divisious, 
there was little else, except the geveral qualities of 
musical ear-flowing uumbers, feeling pity, poetic 
imagery and animation, a taste for the picturesque, 
a true sense of the natural and pathetic, force of 
thought, and liveliness of imagination, which are 
in common between Thompson and this author, 
And tiese are qualities which, whoever has the eye, 
the heart, the awakened intellect, and the diviner 
sense of the poet, which alone can deserve the name, 
must possess.” 

Cowper has drawn a picture of exquisite distress 
in his Crazy Kate: if we mistake not, Thompson 
too bas a maniac: still the following lines suffer 
nothing, by a comparison with either of these pvets : 


66 ne nnn Nature’s pride 
Was lovely Poll ; who innocently try’d, 
With hat of airy shape and ribbons gay, 


That Bloomfield was by birth a poet, if we may 
thus express ourselves; that he had the art of sup- 
plying himself with beautiful imagery, which, when 
“he turned his miud inside out” in his poems, the © 
reading would sound so simply beautiful, is proof 
sufficient of his poetic genius. It should seem 
from the following quotation, that a romantic, poeti- 
cal, and enthusiastic shepherd, may occasionally 
be found; such as poets of all ages have delighted 


to represent them; and such as we, at the present 
day, are inclined to believe never existed, but in 
the fancied paradise of Areadia, or the foolish brain 
of a half-cracked novelist. 


The reader will re- 
nember that they are the productiov, not of a 


wealthy author who feels himself at liberty to paint 


he world in colours glowing as the wine that 


sparkles in his goblet, or inspires his fancy; but of 
a poor shepherd who represented what he had seen, 
and who had observed Nature with the eye of a 
philosopher, but without the bile of a cynic. 


** Advancing Spring profusely sheds abroad 

Flowers of all hues, with sweetest fragrance stored ; 

Where’er she treads, Love gladdens every plain; 

Delight on tiptoe bears her lucid train ; 

Sweet Hope with conscious brow before her flies, 

Anticipating wealth from summer skies 5 

All nature feels her renovating sway 3 

The sheep-fed pasture, and the meadow gay ; 

And trees, and shrubs, no longer budding seen, 

Display the new-grown branch of lighter green ; 

On airy downs the shepherd idly lies, 

And sees to-morrow in the marbled skies. 

Here then, my soul, thy darling theme pursue, 

For every day was Giles a Shepherd too.” 

The feeling manner in which our author recounts 
the sufferings of the Post Horse proved that he 
possessed that fine sensibility, which is so necessary 
to the poet. We had intended to extract the de- 


scription of the woes of this poor animal, te present 


to our readers, in the language of the poet, an 
account of 

“ The dreadful anguish he endures for gold ;” 
but have only room for the following lines, which 
we hone will cause our traveliug readers‘to reflect, 
that 

‘© Their extra shilling in the driver’s hand 

Becomes his bitter scourge: ’tis e must feel 

The double effects of the lash and steel.” 


And now that we are upon this subject, we must 


Love to inspire, and stand in Hymen’s way ; 
But ere her twentieth summer could expand, 
Or youth was rendered happy with her “ 
Her mind’s serenity was lost and gone, 

Her eye grew languid, and she wept alone 5 


Yet causeless seem’d her grief; for quick restrain’d, 
Mirth followed loud, or indignation reign’d : 
Whims wild and simple led her from her home, 
The heaths, the common, or the fields to roam : 
Terror, I say, alternate rul’d her hours; - 
Now blithe she sung and gather’d useless flow’rs; 


ment. 


for a moment digress, to mark in the strongest man- 
ner, the brutal conduct of the coachmen in this town ; 
to say nothing of the danger caused to foot passen- 
gers, their inhuman conduct to the animals they drive 
deserves and ought to meet with exemplary punish- 
Bloomfield 


“¢ Thought like a sage, and spoke like a man,” 


when he described the tortures of this noble beast, 





Now pluck’d a tender twig from every bough, 
To whip the hovering demons from her brow. 
Tll fated maid ! th iding spark is fled, 
And lasting wretchedness awaits thy bed: 
Thy bed of straw! for mark, where even now 
O’er their lost child afflicted parents bow ; 
Their woe she knows not, but perversely coy, 
Invented customs yield her cation joy; 

Her midnight meals in secrecy she takes ; 


Low muttering to the moon, that rising breaks 
Through night’s dark gloom :—Oh, how much more 


forlorn 


** Whose piecemeal murd’rers wear his life away. 
* * * * * * 


Drops chase each other down his chest and sides, 
And spattered mud his native colour hides: 
Through his swol’n veins the boiling torrent flows, 
And every nerve a separate torture knows.” 


Bloomfield, by the sale of his poems and the pa- 
tronage of some man of letters, was raised from his 
obscure situation: whether that patronage was 
continued, and his life rendered permanently more 
| comfortable; or whether he was again permitted to 
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sink into obscurity and want, more dreadful because 
he had tasted the sweets of plenty, we confess we 
know not : this, however, is too often the case, and 
then the temporary kindness of a patron is far more 
painful than total neglect. That man, and more 
particularly that poet, must possess a noble mind, 
who, having been flattered and caressed by the great, 
can return to his native indigence with an uncorroded 
mind: and it is well for a man of genius, when it 
can be said of him, with regard to their patronage, 


—— That delight he oe knew, 


And therefore newer miss 
Liverpool. M. 











Literary Motices. 


¢% In compliance with the request of a CONSTANT 
READER we subjoin an article on the subject of Mr. 
Mvtocun’s public lectures, recently delivered in Paris, 
which our correspondent conceives will be well timed, 
as Mr. M. has it in contemplation to give a course of 
lectures in this town. Without stopping to examine 
the justiee of those sweeping strictures upon the French 
nation, in which the lecturer has here indulged, we 
cannot but express an opinion, that there is more than 
an ordinary share of assurance, and lack of delicacy, in 
such an attempt to depreciate a whole people to their 
own faces ; nor do we believe that so rude an experiment 
upon national feeling and amour propre, would be tole- 
rated even in our own country. 

People are neither to be affronted, nor bullied out 
of their absurdities; and, if ever we should, in a foreign 
country, venture upon such a course of lectures, we 
should make it a point to take the chair with our 
‘‘ noses ready soaped,” in anticipation of the. conse- 
quences.—Edit, Kal, 





—— 


PUBLIC LECTURES IN PARIS, 
[From the Literary Gazette.] 
——. 


A characteristic story, as connected with public 
lectures in Paris, lately came under our cognizance. 
Mr. Mulock, the gentleman who is at present en- 
gaged in giving an interesting exposition of English 
literature, at the Argyle Rooms, (and whose lectures 
at Geneva we noticed some time ago,) delivered 
somewhat of a similar course in the capital of our 
neighbours. Upon one occasion, in January last, 
in taking a view of the political state of Europe as 
connected with its literary improvement, he hap- 
pened to speak nearly as follows of France :— 

« And first, with reference to the land in which 
I am a passing guest—a land which I must place, 
where she has placed herself by her follies and her 
crimes, least and lowest in the scale of European 
nations. Whithersoever [ turn my eyes in France, 
I behold degradation or destitution—a government 
without strength, struggling to sway an insurgent 
people, and by the worst means—false loyalty lean- 
ing on the broken crutch of false religion—an 
atheistic land scourged by squadrons of antichristian 
mfesionaries, whose carnal cry is, ‘ up with the cross, 
and down with the bible’-—a paper constitution 
seized hold of by contending factions, to sanction 
the practical suspension of rights, or to prompt 
the popular denial of duties. Do you require a 
more minute inventory of a nation’s nothings ? 
Fields without industry—cities without commerce 
—courts without justice—churches without piety 
—houses without homes—pamphleteering in lieu of 
literature, and sensuality substituted for the affec- 
tions. Nor do I overstep the limits of prudent 
political prediction, when I proclaim that this guilty 
perversion of all good—this fond election of evil, 
will ere long be visited with penal vengeance. Fresh 
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sade from without. Another cloud of Cossack con- 
servators of the peace of Europe may again darken 
over the ‘vine-covered hills and gay valleys of 
France.’ ‘ Last scene of ull, that ends this strange 
eventful history; another Blucher may supplicate 
to be the privileged conflagrator of Paris, without 
being frustrated by any benign imperial interposi- 
tion, commanding him to sheathe the sabres, and 
extinguish the torches of his military artificers of 
havock.” 

This, to be sure, was rather strong language to 
use; but the French mode of taking it up, instead 
of refuting it, would seem to show, that at least the 
passage imputing folly had some foundation, For 
the lecturer beiug called on for a supplementary 
discourse, received on the evening preceding, the 
following letter :— 

“Some French officers have learned, with equal 
surprise and indignation, the manner of whieh you 
spoke of France, at your last sitting in the Rue 
Vivienne. 

“ They do not bere allude to your literary opinions 
which can injure none but yourself, and which at 
once prove your ignorance, your want of taste, and 
your bad faith: the owl which cannot endure the 
light of the sun, denies its splendour. 

“ The matter in question is the opinion which you 
have set forth against France as a nation, in despite 
of decorum, the rights of hospitality, and of all 
that mankind hold sacred. 

“ You are, no doubt, fully aware of the infamy of 
such conduct, which but for the contempt it inspires, 
would most assuredly have been punished by those 
who despise you more than the Cossacks and the 
Bluchers. Frenchmen recognise enemies, but not 
poltroens. 

“Still, however, contempt will not long stifle the 


you to be visited by signal vengeance. This lan- 


ou the field of honour, 





repel cal y and insol 
and with the sword in hand. 


lecture you have announced. 
“ We are, with the contempt you deserve, 

“ MILLIN, BARBEROUX, ST. DIDIER, 

« French officers. 

* Puris, Jun, 26, 1821.” 
We have only to add, by way of explanation, that 
the signatures are not those of unknown persons; 
Barberoux is the son of the deputy; and St. Didier, 


was a frequent visitor, b a eat any fruit bue 
Mango-steens, or to drink any wine but Champagne! 
The only instance in which it was ever seen angry was 
when re was none of the latter at the dessert. I¢ 
commonly messed in peace with a dog, a cat, and a lory, 
The dog was its favourite, and was suffered to worry 
and tease it withoutoffence or resentment. The strength 
of the animal when full grown was, nevertheless, very 
great ; and it could tear up by the roots from the gar- 
den a plantain tree of such size as to be almost tog 
large for its embrace. 





ANIMAL SAGACITY. 


The following instance of animal sagacity is from 
the same source: 

Moschus, (var.) called by the natives Kauchil. This 
little saeeertne creature is so proverbially cunning, 
that a Malay, —s of a clever rogue, says, * he is 
as sly as a kauchil.” Examples are mentioned, which 
show that the comparison is not unfounded. The 
kauchil, when caught in a trap, pretends to be dead; 
but should the springe be incautiously loosened, he 
leaps up and bounds out of sight in an instant. If 
hunted and sore pressed, he will jump into the braneh 
of a tree, and hang by his teeth, which he thrusts into 
the wood, while his pursuers run beneath and lose the 
scent. This cheating character authorizes the proverb, 





OIL GAS. 

At a meeting .which recently took place at 
Hull, to consider of the propriety of lighting the 
town with gas, considerable discussion occurred as 
to the comparative merits of gas from oil, and gas 
from coal. It was stated, that the oil gas threw a bet- 
ter light than that from coal ; that it required “ smaller 
apparatus, that it was free from the offensive smell, so 
injurious to breath and destructive of comfort, by 
which coal gas was accompanied ; that it did not cor- 


voice of injured honour; any new insult will cause | rode the pipes, nor tarnish nor discolour polished me- 


tals, silks, &c. as coal gas did; and that it was used 


guage bears no equivocal meaning :—French officers in Covent-garden Theatre, in the Argyle Rooms, in 


Whitbread’s brewery, and some other places.” One 
of the speakers alleged on the contrary, that he pro- 
cured 417 gallons of gas from 11lbs. of coal, which 


“We therefore command you, in the name of 

: . cost apenny. The coke produced was worth a penny, 
France which you have largely attacked, in the} .44 on pee Ae 3 pany more; so that he ade on 
name of truth which you have outraged, and of that | fir of 200 per cent, and the gas for nothing! Besides, 
religion which you have renounced by slandering | his gas had produced no offensive smell, and he had 
your fellow-creatures, not to give on Saturday the | not perceived that his pipes (which were of lead) had 
been corroded. A letter was read, which observed, 
that 1000 feet of oil gas would produce a light equal to 
3335 feet of coal gas. It appears that the Emperor Alex- 
ander is lighting up his pa 
oil gas. The meeting unanimously agreed to resolu- 
tions in favour of gas from oil. 


lace at St. Petersburgh with 








Correspondence. 





a colonel, of dueling notoriety. Our countryman, 
nevertheless, pronounced his lecture, and treated the 
threat with ridicule, as one of assassination. 

ee) 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
i 


S1r,—I am sorry the letter upon orthographical 





Scientific Records. 





[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases ; Astrenomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular F 

History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. ; to be 
continued in a Seriés through the Volume. ] 





TAME MALAYAN BEAR. 


Sir T. S. Raffles has sent a paper to the Linnzan So- 
ciety, describing the zoological collection made for the 
East India Company. The following ishis description 
of the Ursa Malayanus: 

This bear was caught young, and brought up in the 
nursery among the children. 
of the common bear, and bear of India. It was per- 
tame, and in its habits exceeding! 


It appears to be a variety 


innovations should have been the cause of so much 
trouble to you, and that its purport has 
been so misunderstood. J certainJy had no inten- 
tion by what 1 wrote, in any way, to protest against 
such innovations; I merely wished to lead you to 
admit they were so, and to plead in justification of 
them ; which, in all future numbers, would have 
removed any doubts, whether they were so intended 
or not ; and I hoped further, precisely, as A.B €. 
does, that it would lead to the more general adoption 
of them. I am totally at a loss to imagine where 

A. B.C. found the “furor scribendi” in the letter 
upon this subject, with which heseems so much dis- 
pleased ; and I am sorry he found the errors pro- 
ceeding from my negligence, of which he complains. 
The letter escaped my hands hastily, and could it 
have been returned to me, I hope I should have been 
able myself to correct them. A.B.C. will not fail, 
I trust, to furnish you with the promised list of 
words where similar innovations may, with pro- 
priety, be used. I remain yours, literally, 





Raffles mentions, that it was 





souvulsions will call forth another conquering cru- 


taste, which it displayed at the dinner table, where it 


March 29, 1821. GEORGE MEANWELL, 
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DOUBLE GAME OF CHESS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Ia Mr. Christie’s account of the Indian Game of 
Chess, a more close similitude will be traced be- 
tween cards and that game, than could have been 
supposed On a transient glance at the subject. 
“This Indian game, called Chaturanga, or Chess, 
or the Four Kings, represents four princes with 
their troops, forming two allied armies on each side.” 
And, in a note on this passage, Mr. Christie says, 
« A game of considerable ingenuity, I am informed, 
is practised in Germany, consisting of two chess- 
buards joined together laterally. It is played by 
two persons on each side, each of whom is concerned 
10 defend bis own game, and, at the same time that 
he co-operates with his ally, to distress, by every 
means in his power, the two armies opposed to 
them.”"—-Inyuiry into the ancient Greek Game, sup- 
posed to have been invented by Palamedes, p. 74.— 
This arrangement affords a most striking similarity 
to the fourfold game which the Indian Chess appears 
to have been, and whose form‘ so nearly resembles 
the game at cards, as readily to admit of thé surmise, 
that they are merely a variation of that game, and 


touk their rise from the same source.—Yours, &c. 
S. 








GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS. 


—_—- 


wp Several months since, we were favoured with 
the following communication, which has since that 
time remained in our portfolio, awaiting a proper 
occasion for its introduction; when a question pro- 
posed for discussion at the Debating Society brought it 
to our recollection. Our readers are acquainted with 
our opinion of ghosts and apparitions; a belief in 
which we regard as alike repugnant to reason, and de- 
rogatory from the dignity and consistency of the great 
Author of nature. Under such convictions we should 
have hesitated to give publicity to the following narra- 
tive, had not the writer attempted, in the sequel, to 
account for the mystery upon natural principles. The 
story has likewise the merit of originality; and is re- 
lated in much better language than that in which such 
tales are usually conveyed.—£uit. Kal. 

—_— | 
TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

Sirx,—In a critique in a late number of the Kalezdes- 
cope, it is assumed that a taste for stories of a super- 
natural turn has long been one of the signs of the 
times ; how long, the writer has omitted to say, but I 
apprehend it has never marked the taste of any parti- 
cular time, but has been, at all times, naturally inter- 
woven in the constitution of our nature. There is, 
indeed, a species of narrative, dealing in the sensations 
excited by ghost-expectant fancy, a love for which is 
peculiar to our own times, and which the magic pen 
of fiction has never been employed to gratify until our 
own days: I mean those tales which, after leading us 
through a variety of scenes, calculated to make us feel 
our “hearts with grateful terror quelled” (to use the 
expressive phrase of the poet) at length, in order to 
effect a kind of compromise with the incredulus odé 
of our reason, conclude with solving, by natural 
means, all the phenomena which had at once appalled 
and enchanted vur imagination through its preceding 
pages. This is, indeed, a species of gratification pe- 
culiar to the present sceptical and inquiring age, at 
once disdaining the easy faith of the rude times that 
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have preceded it, and still reluctant to part from the 
mysterious delights of legendary horrors. 

The value of this kind, or indeed of any kind of the 
marvelous, as contrasted with moral tales, tales o 
character, of humour, or any other description of tales, 
it would be nugatory here to make any attempt to 
ascertain: it is certain that it has at least as many 
votaries, if not more than any other, by which the 
lovers of light reading are captivated; andif you think 


AN AUTHENTIC STORY, 


of an analagous nature, might gratify your readers, 
they shall have one. I have a kinsman, who, to 
every good quality of the heart, unites all that can 
render him an agreeable companion. His conversa- 
tion abounds with anecdote; and it is from his lips I 
have taken the following narrative. Jn the summer of 
1818 (I was then residing in the country) he paid me a_ 
visit, for the first time since his childhood, and after the 
lapse of many years, the greater part of which he had 
served as a midshipman in the navy. Towards the 
conclusion of one of the most agreeable evenings I had 
ever spent, the conversation happened to turn on 
apparitions. 

Winter evenings, I apprehend, have been always 
held the scene most proper for summoning up these 
awful guests; but if the crackling fagget within, and 
the howling tempest without, sweeping ‘ the groaning 
forest on the shore,” seem to augment their effect, per- 
haps it is no less assisted by the dim twilight of the 
summer evening’s apartment, and the soft and melan- 
choly murmurs of the breeze, sighing in the foliage 
of the shrubs that mount the half-opened window. 

It was at such a time, and under such circumstances, 
that my cousin having announced that he had some 
strange and unaccountable circumstances to disclose 
which had happened to himself, my children drew a 
close circle around him, with murmurs of anxious ex- 
pectation ; and he began as follows: 

“T was out with the expedition which was sent to 
take the Danish fleet, in 180-; and when the ships 
were in our possession, I was placed, with some other 
persons, in one of the prizes, to navigate her to Eng- 
land. The first night we slept on board, several of 
the sailors heard strange noises in various parts of the 
vessel; these were repeated on the subsequent nights ; 
and as no a could fathom the cause of them, the 
men believed that Davy Jones had got among them in 
propria persona ; and after alittle time no soul would 
venture by himself after dark, if he could possibly 
avoid it, to any of those solitary and murky recesses 
which a large and thinly-manned ship of war con- 
tains. 

“You are, I dare say, sufficiently aware of the cha- 
racter of us tars,and know that we would rather cope 
with a thousand material, than one immaterial foeman. 
The alarm had continued now for some time, when 
one night, as we were turning in, one of the midship- 
men suddenly cried, ‘Do you hear that?’ We all 
listened, and could plainly distinguish, amidst the 
hoarse murmurs of the Sound, which was dashing 
beneath the cabin windows, several noises which 
either had, or seemed to have, in them something of a 
peculiar and unearthly nature; these paused, and were 
repeated at intervals and in a period of intermission, 
during which we held our breath, and anxiously lis- 
tened for their renewal, another midshipman suddenly 
cried, ‘Do you see that ?’ ‘Clear enough’ was the gene- 
ral answer; for the bulk-head formed by the projec- 
tion of the rudder into the cabin, seemed all wrapped, 
for the space of a few seconds, in blue flame. ‘ th his is 
passing strange,’ cried one; ‘ Strange indeed,’ echoed 
another ; * Most strange,’ repeated the rest. 


“There was one of my companions, named H——, 
with whom I was particularly intimate, and who was 
of rather an incredulous turn of mind. He had been all 
along particularly active in his endeavours to develope 
the cause of the noises; and he now, after musing for 
a little time, asked if any one would accompany him, 
and he would visit every part of the ship before he 
slept? I said, I would; though the words were scarcely 
out of my mouth before I half repented of my acqui- 
escence ; however, it was too late to retract, when my 
honour was, as it were, pledged. 

s¢ Every midshipman on board a man of war is pro- 
vided with a lanthorn; and each of us having trimmed 
his respective light, we sallied forth on our adven- 
turous quest, no third person being willing to bear us 
company. 

“ We traversed every part of the ship in silence, 





merely venturing to break that silence by a whispered 
remark, and listening eagerly for a repetition of the 
mysterious sound; but we could hear nothing, save the 


f | dashing of the waves against the planks of the vessel, 


or now and then, as we passed an open port, a faint 
murmur borne from the distant shore over the waters, 
or the low humming of some man on watch in the 
tops.” 

Then my kinsman recounted and particularized, with 
professional accuracy, the various parts of the vessel 
he had searched ; but I am not seaman enough to fol- 
low him. At length he described himself as having 
reached one end of a species of gallery formed by some 
of the partitions in the lower part of the vessel, and 
proceeded as follows :—‘* We had scarcely reached the 
entrance of this gallery, when my companion asked if 
I did not see alight; I looked forward, and did clearly 
perceive one at the fore end of the gallery. We ad- 
vanced slowly and cautiously towards it, but it ap- 
peared to recede as we advanced, and at length as we 
came close to the end of the passage, it sank gradually 
to the ground and then disappeared altogether. 

‘¢ At the spot where it had thus vanished, there was 
a grated opening communicating with the water, and 
having raised this we descended, but I leave you to 
guess what were our sensations, when immediately 
beneath we observed the body of a woman in a state 
of putrefaction. She was dressed in white; had on a 
rich necklace, bracelets, and other costly ornaments, 
which showed her to have been of a respectable con- 
dition in life. j 

‘When we returned to the cabin where we slept, 
and related our adventure, one of the midshipmen 
stated that he had seen the figure of a woman distinctly 
cross the cabin at the time the light had appeared. 

“The next day the body was transmitted to the 
shore for interment, and the matter was duly investi- 
gated, when it appeared that the unfortunate woman 
was the mistress of the Danish First Lieutenant of the 
ship; who, alittle before its capture, had thrown him- 
self overboard, after having, from what motive it did 
not appear, murdered her, and concealed the body 
where we found it.” 

After the sensation, which such a tale as this was 
calculated to excite, was a little subsided, I ventured 
to surmise that the particulars which seemed superna- 
tural in it, might be accounted for naturally; that the 
noises which alarmed the crew might have proceeded 
from the rats which often infest ships in great numbers ; 
and the light in the cabin might have been that of a 
meteor, such as is not uncommon in our own climate, 
but is still more frequent in higher latitudes. The 
light which had appeared to sink through the grating 
over the body, I suggested might be occasioned by the 
sulphuratted gas, which is disengaged from bodies in a 
state of decay, and which most people must have ob- 
served evolved from fish approximating to a state of 
putrefaction: the weaker light of this tomb-fire would 
have yielded to the stronger one of the lanthorn as it 
advanced, and thus have seemed to vanish gradually, 
till wholly overcome by its immediate presence. ‘The 
female form, seen by one individual, ] thought might 
be attributed to fancy, particularly as it was seen by 
one only, and not mentioned till after the discovery of 
a female corpse. 

My kinsman admitted the solution might be just, 
but with a shake of the head significant of the credu- 
lity of a believer, if I may be allowed the expression ; 
and perceiving that he was a little of the kidney of the 
monarch adverted to by a French poet, 


“ Charles le croyoit, car il aimait & le crotre,” 
I forbore to press the point. 


1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
ae er PURAUS, 








THE YOUNG OBSERVER, 
—— 
NO.I. 
eg 
“ Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursas, nostri farrago libelli.”—Juv. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


—>— 

S1x,—Those who spend their lives in remarking the 
follies of others, do not often trouble the world with 
any of their own. Afraid, doubtless, of appearing 
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what they themselves censure, they, for the most part, 
avoid notice and seek the shade. 

Thus mankind is little benefited. An attentive ob- 
server seldom opens his lips, and still seldomer is seen 
in print. 

I, Sir, would gladly form an exception to this too 
general rule of conduct; and since, like others of my 
fraternity, I cannot be accused of loquacity, beg I may 
now and then occupy a corner of your Kaleidoscope. 

My fears are great, that even there I may be unno- 
ticed by your readers, and that the ladies, especially, 
will little care for one whom they do not know. It is 
to satisfy their curiosity, if they condescend to be cu- 
rious about me, that I devote, though with some reluc- 
tance, the remainder of this paper to a description of 
myself. 

Though I have confessed my youth, permit me to 
say that I have always dreaded to be thought older 
than wise, and if wisdom is to be gained by looking 
about one, I must possess a little; as I haveyfrom my 
birth, had an extraordinary inclination to make the 
most of my eyes 

In person I am tall, uf a pale and bad complexion, 
long legged, and somewhatawkward. The grass never 
grows under my feet. You, and most of your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Editor, must have seen me. Sometimes I 
am discovered viewing a fire, at others a fight. The 
perusal of placards, great and small, red and black, 
forms a part of my daily amusement. In short, little 
escapes my observation ; andif you want to know any 
one’s equipage or shop, or office,—nay, how many steps 
he has to his doors, or how many windows to his 
house, from me you can obtain correct information. 

Thus prying about I have not unfrequently been 
deemed no better than J should be: some have taken 
me for an assessor, others for a custom-house efficer, 
to which conjectures my neglect of dress may have 
contributed. He who bestows his time on the inspec- 
tion of others, finds little leisure for the inspection of 
himself. 

It has been already observed that my passion fer ob- 
servation (circumspection J am too modest to call it, as 
that term is now synonymous with wisdom) is as old 
as myself. When first admitted to the dinner-table, 
they were obliged to place my chair with its back 
towards the window, lest I should feast only on the 
prospect before me. Then came school: there I was 
happy. My companions being too few to enjoy the 
usual games of boys, were always ready for the inspec- 
tion and discussion of the daily occurrences, casualties 
and changes of the village. A bear-bait or a funeral, 
a sack race, or a wild beast show was equally delight- 
ful; and when we read the Greek Testament, we 
compared ourselves to the Athenians, who “spent 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.” 

Since my abode in town I have not found this pro- 
pensity decrease; on the contrary, it has seemed to 
expand in proportion as its sphere of action has been 
enlarged, so that an occasional evaporation cannot fail 
to be of service if you permit me to make use of your 
paper as a safety-valve,, Having expatiated so much on 
this subject as expose myself to the charge of egotism, I 
thall conclude with the hope, that as my plan is capable 
of variety, and no topic foreign to the province of an 
Observer, I may be fortunate enough to please some of 
your friends; the old, perhaps one week, and the 

young the next; now the trifling, and now the serious 
reader. In which hope, I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
PYRUS. 





Co Correspondents, 





t& The following notice, which a in the last 
Mercury, is transferred to the iilaneon, for rea- 


sons which will be obvious after a perusal of the latter 


ph: 
“ Pracianisrs, ORLITERARY HOAXERS.—The lines 


transcribed by M. F. are not original, as our eorres- 
pondent would have us believe ; and if he dreams that 
they are actually his own composition, we will name 
the work in which they have previously appeared. 
There is something so mean, disingenuous, and dis- 
honest in this species of hoax to which editors are pe» 
culiarly liable, that no terms ought to be kept with 
any correspondent who shall attempt to palm off the 
compositions of another as his own, whenever an edi- 
tor may chance to detect the fraud, which cannot al- 
ways be the case, as he has no claim to infallibility ; 
nor can he be expected to see every composition in 
prose or verse which teems from the prolific press of 
the day; a previous perusal of which could alone put 
him petuatly on his guard against such quackery and 
literary imposition. We shall resume this subject 
in the next Kaleidoscope, when we shall have occasion 
to expose a plagiarist in another department.” 


In pursuance of our interition, we now proceed to lay 


before our readers a letter from a correspondent, con- 
taining charges of gross plagiarism, against one of 
our correspondents; which charges are but too well 
substantiated on a comparison of the Essay alluded to, 
with its literary protot CoRNELIUS is not very 
nice in selection of the ¢ epithets with which he has 
loaded our quondam co! mdent ; and we aresorry 
to be obliged to add, that the occasion affords but too 
much justification for a deviation from that courtesy 
so desirable in a literary controversy: candour, how- 
ever, compels us to say, that a careful comparison of 
the Essay in the me ere with the original work 
fully justifies the assertion of CORNELIUS, that the pa- 
of Y. Z. does not contain a dozen original lines. 

t would be trifling with the time and patience of our 
readers, to give all the corresponding alluded 
to by CoRNELIvsS, we have accordingly taken at ran- 
about a score of lines, by which our readers may form 
a very correct estimate of the alledged originality of 
Y. Z. The coincidences observable throughout the 
remainder are to the full as striking as those in the 


passages we have quoted. 

Srr,—I believe you will agree with me, in thinking 
that pl jarism is mean and despicable, and must 
ever betray the person guilty of it to be a man desti- 
tute of genius, and devoid of original ideas. This 
remark will apply indiscriminately to all those in the 
habit of appropriating the produce of another writer’s 
brain. But there are differe mt degrees of infamy ; 
and surely nothing can equal the paltry imposition 
which has been pleyed upon yourself by a person 
of this class. Enclosed I send you Kaleidoscope, No. 
24, in which the first article is entitled, ‘ Original 
Paper on the Harmony of Action in the Organs of 
Man; written expressly for the Kaleidoscope.’ In 
this very original paper, written expressly for your 
Kaleidoscope, 1 beg to assure you that there are not a 
dozen lines really belonging to theauthor. A few days 
ago, I happened to meet with ‘ Physiological Researches 
on Life and Death, by Xavier Bichet ; translated from 
the French, by F. Gold ;’ and being rather attracted 
with the work, read it carefully through. An idea 
struck me that I had somewhere met with similar 
thoughts, and that very recently; and on referring to 
the article alluded to, I found that five-sixths of it 
were pill from this work.: The worthy plagiarist, 
however, has given himself some trouble; for instead 
of transcribing exactly from Mr. Gold’s translation, 
he has rendered it in his own English. This, I sup- 
pose, was done in order to make the deception pass 
more easily: the ideas are precisely the same, and the 
language very little different from that in Gold’s. 
The passages are marked, for your accommodation, 
in pencil; and if you wish it, I will send you the 
work from whence they have been stolen. Quotations 
from Shakspeare, Cicero, and Somerville fill up nearly 
the whole of the remaining sixth part of the essay ; 
and the meagreness of the rest perhaps is the best 
assurance of its having been the genuine production 
of the ostensible author. I do net descend to per- 
sonalities: they are beneath me; and moreover, I do 
not know this ‘ sweet stealer of other men’s fancies ;’ 
but from the subject le has chosen, and the initials 
of his signature, (Y. Z.) I fancy ‘ You Zany’ might 
not be inappropriately addressed to him. From 
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your i partiality, I must request an carly insertion of 


this note.—I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
‘6 Mareh 2nd. CORNELIUS.” 


ar pao : Y. Z. 

e ection of the _ ‘*The perfection of tou 
touch as well as that of the is at age essentially —_ 
other senses, is essentially nected with the uniformity 
connected with uniformity of action of the two sym. 
of action in the two symme- metric halves of the body, 
trical halves of the body, and icularly of the two 
and particularly in the hands. Let us su » for 
hands. Let us suppose, for instance, a blin D, 
instance, aman, born blind, born with one hand < 
to have one hand well or- pletely organized, and the 
ganized, the other defective other deprived of the pow- 
in the power of moving the er of flexion and extension 
thumb & fingers, and form- of the fingers, 80 as to 
ing only a stiff and im- form a round and im. 
movable surface; such per- movable surface: this per- 
son would find it a very dif- son would acquire, with 
ficult thing to acquire a just great difficulty, the idea 
notion of the size and figure .of size, shape, and direc. 
of bodies, because the same tion, because an unique 
sensation would not arise sensation will not arise 
from the successive appli- from the successive appli- 
cation of each hand to the cation of the two beads to 
same substance.” the same object.” 


¢% If we had not enlarged upon this subject already 
beyond any reasonable bounds, we should have given 
the letter of Farm PLay ON. BOTH SIDES. We 
pledge ourselves to the writer to insert it in our next; 
and if we do not entirely clear ourselves even from the 
suspicion of the wilful plagiarism which he would at. 
tach to us, in consequence of our mode of announci 
the Narrative of the Siege of Luthom Hall, we shail 
deserve that contempt which we ourselves feel for every 
thing in the shape of wilful falsehood and double- 
dealing. 

The RisconsoLaTE BACHELOR may be assured that 
we shall render him every service in our power, having 
ourselves (as the writer pretty broadly hints) experi- 
enced the miseries of the single state ; an experience 
which inclines us to side with Dr. Johnson, in the 
opinion, that ‘* Marriage may have its pains, but 
celibacy has no pleasures.”—-We regret that HENRY’s 
nete did not arrive in time for to-day’s publication ; 
as a week’s delay in such a case must appear an age. 
There is one advantage, however, which may arise 
from the delay, which 1s, that if the impression made 
by the present Dulcinea should be eclipsed by some 
new face, peeping from another I.eghorn bonnet, our 
correspondent may apprise us of the new conquest 
time enon to suppress his present letter, and thus 
spare the first fair one a disappointment, which might 
be attended with the most fatal consequences. 


Letter VI. on the Study of Ceins will be given next 
week. After having prepared it for present insertion, 
we ventured to withdraw it, to make room for the 
article on Capital Punishments; and we doubt not that 
the ANTIQUARY will readily yield the precedence, for 
one week, to The PHILANTHROPIST. Our corres- 
pondent would oblige us if he would intimate to us 
how many letters his series will contain; as it is de- 
sirable to comprehend themr in our present volume, 
which will terminate with the expiration of June. 

METEOROLOGICAL TaBLES.—No. I. of the elaborate 
Meteorological Table is received from our Manchester 
correspondent, and shall be published the very first 
opportunity. 

The YounG OBsERVER’s second and third Essay shail 
be attended to. 


We expect to be enabled to find a place next week for 
the letter of W. S. H. ‘ 
The account of RaLPpH HEATON (not EaToy) shall 

have an early place. 

We shall say a word or two, next week, to TOMMY 
TuRTON, of Gooseberry-hall. _ 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL INNOVATIONS.—We have in- 
serted the note of GEORGE MEANWELL, and 
probably notice the subject further in our next. 

The acceptable communications of M. and of A. S. 
shall have a place in our next, together with those of 
L. ContuMELLUS—A SUBSCRIBER AND WELL- 
WISHER—BETSEY, and the verses to a young Lady 
on leaving England. 

ne 
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